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leaders were, lie said, not less well disposed than
Mirabeau to an English alliance.

Disappointment that the hopes raised by Elliot were
not realised caused Mirabeau to speak with bitterness
of Pitt. Yet he did his best to avoid international
complications. The German princes owning fiefs in
Alsatia were impoverished by the abolition of feudal
dues and loud in their complaints. The theorists in
the Assembly listened with impatience to claims not
based on natural rights, but Mirabeau persuaded the
Diplomatic Committee to advise that ample pecuniary
compensation should be offered. In the case both of
Liege and of Avignon he convinced his colleagues that
international obligations cannot be wholly disregarded;
even though they should be hard to reconcile with the
imprescriptible right of the sovereign people to de-
termine how it shall be governed.

The constant fear of a counter-revolution brought
about by foreign invasion, a fear encouraged on the one
hand by the foolish confidence of the aristocrats, and on
the other by the language of the revolutionary press,
disturbed the public mind, and, more perhaps than
anything else, increased the influence of the most violent
faction. Mirabeau, as the spokesman of the Diplomatic
Committee, endeavoured to show that this terror was base-
less. The people had now, he said, secured their rights.
Let them begin to perform their duties. One of the
first of these was to have confidence in the authorities
they themselves had chosen, and, until the signal of
danger was given by them, not to allow themselves to
b*e so idly alarmed. There was not one of her neighbours
whom France bad any just reason to fear. The aristo-